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AEROSTATION. 
[No.1V] 


yp. SADLER’S ACCOUNT OF HIS AERIAL 
WYAGE ACROSS THE CHANNEL, FROM 
‘DUBLIN TO HOLYHEAD, ON THE 22ND 
OF JULY, 1818. 


[Written by himself, } 


The interest excited by the recent ascent from 
Liverpool, of Messrs. Livingston and Sadler, 
has induced, us to re publish the celebrated 

of the latter gentleman from Dublin to 


Holyhead, which is certainly the most memorable, 


sérial feat‘on record, Our readers may recollect 
that the father of this young gentleman made an 





attempt to crovs St. George’s Channel, but uafor 
tunately descended in the sea, and was in immii- 
neat peril of ‘his life. ng : 

{uthe next number of the Liverpool Mercury will 
wgiven, Mr. Sadler's own detailed account of 
the particulars of his late ascent from Liverpool, 
io company with Mr. Livingston. 


Having formed the determination of 
aniling myself of the first favourable op- 
portunity of endeavouring to cross the 
rsh Channel from Dublin to Holyhead, I 
smounced my intention of making the at- 
tempt, and on Tuesday, the 22d of July, 
a 20 minutes past one o'clock, ascended 
fom the Cavalry Barracks, Portobello, 
uder every circumstance of the most fa- 
wutable nature and such as promised the 
most prosperous termination to my under- 
taking. 

The process of inflation had commenced 
ataine o'clock in the morning, and conti- 
med until one o'clock, at which time the 
balloon being three-fourths full, I attached 
the car, and the entire being liberated, 
iuwly ascended with a light wird from the 
W.8.W. My intention being with as little 
delay as possible to enter on the direct 
course across the channel, I resolved to 
avoid too high an elevation, but to endea- 
vour as far as possible to keep the lower 
regions of the air that as little time as 
practicable might be employed in ascending 
or descending, and the least waste of gas 
take place from expansion. 

Having cleared the surrounding buildings 
of the barrack after a few minutes of ascent, 
and which was more rapid than my feelings 
indicated, I was at once astonished and de- 
lighted with the dazzling and almost un- 
‘bounded. view which burst upon the sight ; 
embracing all the rich variety of land and 
sea, mountain and valley, city and hamlet, 
together with the winding coast and pro- 
jecting promontories, affording a feast al- 
Most too varied to be traced, and too ex- 
tensive to be brought within the limit of one 
field of vision; I cannot, however, omit 

Noticing the extremely picturesque appear- 
ance of the Wicklow mountains in partieu- 
Mt, whose pointed tops stood in many 
places capped with light fleecy clouds, and 
my elevated and downward view pre- 
tented a striking contrast to their brown 
tides receding into the darkness of the val- 
leys :—this glowing and animated prospect 
Lwas not. long permitted to enjoy, for the 

Mosphere which had hitherto been sin- 

pularly propitious, now began to assume a 
more angry aspect; the scattered clouds 
Were perceptibly rolling together, ,and in a 

minutes I found myself involved: in a 

thick and impenetrable mass of vapour, 





view of my kind and sympathizing friends, 
so did it at once blot: out the delightful 
prospect which had occupied my attention. 

My first. sensation on entering the cloud 
was that of cold, which induced me to put 
on some extra clothing, and finding from 
the distension of the balloon that my eleva- 
tion was greater than I originally intended, 
I opened the valve, and at the same time 
threw out some pieces of paper, which as 
they appeared to recede, indicated that 
notwithstanding the escape of the gas, I 
was still ascending, and which continued 
until I had soared above the clouds and 
reached a clearer atmosphere. Here the 
balloon seemed to remain stationary for at 








least the space of two minutes, and through 
the intervals of the rolling masses of vapour 
beneath me, I occasionally regained a tran- 
sient view of the bay and part of the sur. 
rounding country, I at the same time dis- 
tinctly heard what appeared to be the 
report of two guns: this was at about three 
minutes before two; and at three minutes 
after two, as the balloon had been rapidly 
descending, I heard the report of a third 


gun, at the same time sinking through the 


obscuring veil of clouds, I gained once 
more a complete view of those objects 
which had before attracted me, but at the 
same time found from the lightness of the 
wind, that my progress on the line of my 
journey had been but small, as I stood al- 
most perpendicularly over the Hill of 
Howth, nearing it so close, as to hear the 
voice of the people calling to me. 


situation, as I felt confident on reaching a 


enabled to accomplish the object in view, 
as I had a full command of gas, a compe- 
tent supply of ballast, and there yet re- 
mained several hours of day-light, I there- 
fore at once determined on my line of pro- 
ceeding, and at about a quarter past two, I 
threw out a quantity of ballast, equal to at 
least 40 pounds weight—the balloon again 
ascended, passing over Howth to the right 
of Ireland’s Eye, and continuing in that 
direetion, until twenty-five minutes after 
two, reaching a second current of air from 
the N.N. W. I was borne nearly over the 
old light-house of Howth, and, at within 
14 minutes of three, completely cleared the 
eastern termination of the hill. 

My elevation was at this time about two 
miles and a half, the thermometer standing 
at 38, when on a sudden I was enveloped 
in a snow shower, the effect of which as 
the sun-beam glanced on the descending 
flakes was: brilliant beyond description—it 
was, however, but of short duration, and 
speedily clearing away, I again enjoyed a 
serene atmosphere, and distinctly traced 
the indented coast from the north of Dub- 
lin, towards Drogheda and Newry, and on! 
the southward, that rounding from Bray 
Head, towards Wexford. In the midst, 
however, of the varied and attractive pros- 
pect, none was more anxiously looked for 
than the Welsh Coast, the immediate object 
of my destination, and at length this was 
added to my otherjgratifications, as at five 
minates past three, I caught the first glimpse 
of the lofty mountain tops of the Princi- 
pality—my anxiety being removed, and my 





Which as it no doubt obscured me from the 


spirits raised by the view, I now partook of 
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I was not, however, discouraged by my, 


favourable current of air, that I should be} 


‘shortly after, the pier at the town. 
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some refreshment, and here, although at 
no very great altitude, perceived a pheno- 
menon, which I had never before observed, 
and which affected me even to a degree of 
extreme uneasiness, namely, that as the 
sun shone upon the ,car, the parts of my 
body imtediately exposed to its influence 
were warm, almost to oppression, while the 
extremities endured the contrary sensation 
of the most rigorous coll.—The thermo- 
meter in the shade stood at 37, but exposed 
to the sun it rose to 75. 

Having refreshed myself, and holding the 
object of ny destination full in view, my chief; 
care was now to make the course as direct as 
possible, and for that purpose to keep the bal- 
loon steadily in the current of air which was 
rapidly wafting me to the coast of Wales, 
and that apparently to the southward of 
Holyhead ; to effect, this, I therefore fre- 
quently used the counteracting powers of 
tné gas and ballast, at intervals permitting 
small portions of the former to escape, or 
casting over a part of tle latter, so as to 
keep the balloon at an equal altitude, by 
which means my course was a direct line 
across the channel, 


Finding that every thing answered in the most 
perfect manner, my s¢-4sations arising hot only from 
the prospect of ultiwate success, but from my im. 
mediate situation, can better be couceived than con. 
veyed by language—seaied at case and security 
in the middle regions of a calm aud serene atmos- 
phere, wafted with a rapid bat unobserved motion 
over the broad expanse of uceati, heaving its undy 
lating billows far below me—enjoying at one glauce 
the opposite shores of Ireland and Wales, with the 
cntire circumference of the Isle of Man, attracted 
heve. and there by the gliding vessels, twenty-o1: 
of which in one flcet, fortiied a striking object as 
they directed their course to the tiorthiward—all 
combined, may convey some faint idea of the splen 
did view which spread itself in ali directions around 

At ten minutes past four, I could distinctly see 
the long projected shadow of the balloon passing 
over the sarface of the waters, and at half-past four, 
discerned the moon, but with no other appearanc: 
than as seen from the earth on a clear day. Within 
twenty minutes of five; 1 could still perceive the 
projecting pdint uf Howth, on which the new light- 
house is erected, a cireumstance which 1 attributed 
to the situation in which I was, placed, and that of 
the sun being in the west, bringing it more immedi- 
ately under the lustre of its beams—at this time the 
sea presented ad most splendid appearance, the 
sun still lighting with a purple tint ifs evening 
waves, which begaw to be a little agitated by the 
breeze, and which here and there breaking into 
fuam, added to the interest of the scene. 

I conld now! obviously perceive that my course 
had been rapid, and my jouruey nearly accomplished, 
as, at within ten minutes of six o'clock, | distinctly 
saw the enclosures on the island of Holyhead, and 


I omitted to remark, that at about four o'clock, | 
observeil two vesels Jeaving the Welsh const, and as 
they steod across the Channel, | conjectured that 
possibly they might have been sent out from Holy- 
head, for the purpose of affording me assistance, 
should it prove necessary : 1, however, at six minutes 


Price Bed. 


the most successful; the machine being perfectly 
poised, and the quantity of gas expelled so accurate, 
that the weight of the disengaged grapple prevented 
it rising, aud the yet remaining buoyancy of the 
balloow kept it floating from the ground; so that 
permitting more gas to escape, the car gently touched 
the earth, aud at five minutes after seven o'clock 
1 trod on the shores of Wales, the first acronaut 
who had successfully accomplished the passage of 
the Is ish Channel. 

Among the individuals who watched my progress 
as 1 approached the coast, andwho kindly and so. 
licitously pursued my track over land, and were 
present at the moment of my descent, was a young 
lady, Miss Rogers, Captain Skioner, Captain and 
Mrs, Stevens, &c, with many others, whose liberal 
anxiety aud prompt assistance deserve my warmest 
thanks; then* conduct was actuated by the purest 
principles of benevoleace, and has left ov my feel- 
ings an indelible impression of gratitude which caa 
never be effaced; gratitude is all | bave to give,—- 
it is al? they would accept, and with sincerity | 
present the offering. 

The balloon having been secured, was conveyed 
to the town of Holyhead, by some men of the 
packet, under the direction of Captain Skiwoer, 
at whose house 1 received, from his sisier aud bim- 
self, an ample share of their characteristic hospita- 
lity. 

On Wednesday, at one o'clock, I embarked on 
board the Chichester Packet for Liublin, and sally 
reached the harbour, at six o'clock ou the followiug 
morning, 














[COMPILED FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE.) 
We congratulate the iiterary and scientific world 
on the appearance of a gew quarterly journal, wader 
the auspices of Dr. Brewster and Professor Jameson, 


The first number appeared ui dune, and the second 
at the commencement of ihe present month, The 
press of other lighter matte, more cougevial to the 


tastes of the majority of the readers of the AKa/ei- 
doscope, has hitherto prevented as noticing this 
most valuable and interesting pubbeation ; of which 
we now purpose to give a brief analysis, From the 
philosophical nature Of the journal, and the well 
known profundity of its coudactors, it will easily 
be imagined that much of the matter it contains 
must be cither uninteresting or unintelligible to the 
general reader: we shall, however, only notice such 
atticles as we conceive to fall within the plan of our 


publication. 

The 9th article contains a description of that sin- 
guiarly sensitive instrament the Sjmpiesometer, 
given by the ingenious inventor Mr, Adie, In this 
instrument hydrogen gas avd almond oil occupy 
respectively the places of he vacuum and the mer- 
cury in the common barometer, which, from the 
greatly superior rapidity of its movements, it must 
in time entirely supercede, Two sympicsometers 
were taken out by the officers in the late arctic ex- 
pedition, and Mr, Alexander, speaking of its ex- 
cessive scnsitiveness, complained that they were 
frequently frighteved into taking in a reef, when 
there was no possible necessity for such a precaution. 

The 14th article describes Mr. Hanter’s newly 
invented self acting puwp, by which, amoung other 
things—* the rain water collected on the top of a 
house will pump up a corresponding quantity of 
pure water from a well as deep as the house is high.” 
But this pump is most particularly appleable in 
cases where a large body of water is to be raised 
through a small height. Mr. Hanter has constructed 





past six, saw them continue their eourse towards 
Dublin, a circumstance at which 1 exceedingly re- 
joiced, as it was obvions that they would/not only 
see my then state of security, but most probably 
my safe descent, and be the means of an early com- 
munication Of the facis, so a8 to remove all auxiety 
from the bosoms of my father and my friends. 

Being now very vear land at 23 minutes past six, 
I began to prepare for a descent, and for this pur- 
pose ran out the grappling line, patting the neces 
sary loose articles into safety, and casting over the 
remainder, amongst others thece eggs, one of which 
broke into a number of pieces before reaching the 
sea; the exact time of another im coming in contact 
with the water was 29 seconds, an interval of time 
which will show that my elevation was not great, 
and that I had been enabled so to regulate the bai- 
loon as to preserve a given altitude, and to pursue 
a direct line. 

Within a quarter of seven o'clock, I was a little’ 
to the southward of the light-house on Holyhead, 
when perceiving # suitable place on which to alight, 
1 in a few minutes opened the valve, when the bal- 
loon descending, a current of air brought me at 
once within a short distance of the spot which I bad 
selected, and peed, ed fo iron touching the earth, the 
balloon remained stationary, at withio twelve fect of 
the ground: the evening was serenely calm, and a 











number of persous having assembled to did me at 
the moment of déscent, it was effected in a tseuae)| 


a pump on this principle, of very small dimensions, 
which bas, without beiug touched, continued for 
three montis to raise eight hogsheads of water every 
day. This pump is ely an improved miviature 
modification of the well knewn hydraulic wonder 
commonly called the Hungarian Machine, of which 
we paxpose to give a description in a future nusnber, 
unless prevented by thé Complexity of the necessary 
diaguams, 

In the 16tb article, My, Scoreshy communicates 
some interesting information gespecting the Balana 
Mysticetus, oy common Greenland whale. To this 
paper Mr. S_ ridicules the stories of the wouderful 
size attaimed by whales in ancient times, and strougly 
combats the arguments of those who suppose (hat 
the long war maintained by man against this species 
has temded to dimuuish their size, Of 322 whales, 
in the capture of which Mr. Scoresby Was pers: nally 
concerned, no ove he believes exceeded 60 feet m 
length, and the largest he ever measured was 58 
feet, and the largest to appearance he ever beheld, 
Mr. 8; concludes as follows, “1 have now only to 
remark, in conclusion, that as | have not met with 
asingle actual measurement of the whale by any 
voyager or historian of respectability, ancieut or 
modern, which is at all at variance with what bas 
been advanced, excepting where specimens of the 
Bulana Physalus have been wixtaken for thowe of 
the Mysticelus, | presume we may conrlude that 
whales are caught of as great dimebsivus ia the 
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Pre a: . 
present day a avy period within, the last twol| 
hun trod years, or since the fishery began.” } 


of the 17th article, respecting the 
vad Pyramids appeared in the) 
hole dascope, No. GO], page 41, vol. IL, 

In the 19th article, Me, Troughton describes his 
nautical top, javeated for the purpose of obtaining 
anartificial horizon. Tt is founded on the principle, | 
that a body sptoning round with great velocity, will! 
almost immediaicly assume and maintain a horizon 
tal position: but was found on a trial, during the; 
recent avctic expedition, to be entirely useless, io 
libration; which was, 


Sphinx 


Pigyptian 
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consequence of a trifling 
however, sufficient to prevent the limbs being 
brought into contact during an observation. Mr. 
Troughton, however, imagines that he has made} 
improvements which will render ita valuable and 
efiicicnt rostrament 

In the 32d article, Dr. Hibbert gives a long ac 
count of a boy named David Gilbert Tate, a native 
of the Shetland Isles, who was born deaf and blind. 

The 34th article gives some long, but curious and 
terrific details respecting the formation of the lake 
of Mauvoisin, and other inundatious in the Val de 

bignes, in Switzerland, caused by the descent of a 
Giacier, which dammed up the river Dranse, So 
carly as the year 1695 cousiderable inundations had 
heen caused by avalauches, which desolated the 
plains of Bagnes, St. Brauchies, and Bovernier, and 
destroyed the whole town of Martigny. 

* For several years previous to 1818, the progress 
of the Dranse had begun to be obstructed by the blocks 
of ice and avalanches of snow that descended from 
the glacier of Getroz ; and as soon as this accumulation 
was able to resist the heats of summer, it acquired new 
magnitude during every preceding winter, till it be- 
came a homogenous inass of ice of a conical form, 

“The waters of the Dranse, however, still found 
their way beneath the icy cone till the month of April, 
when they were observed to have been dammed up, 
and to bave formed a lake about half a league in length. 
‘The danger of a sudden efflux of the water was now 
apparent, and it was decmed necessary to cut a sub- 
terrancous gallery for the purpose of effecting a gradual 
discharge. With this view, the lower end of the gal- 
lery was sixty feet below the line of contact of the 
cone of ice with the flank of Mont Mauvoisin, and its 
upper extremity was fixed at the height to which the 
like might be calculated to have risen whem the gallery 
was finished. In this way, the water entering the 
upper eacremity of the gallery, might be expected to 
deepen it by dearees, and thus permit the surface of 
the lake to descend gradually, till it was nearly emptied. 
‘This ingenious and bold scheme was begun on the 10th 
of May, and finished on the 13th of June, under the 
direction of M. Venetz, an able engineer of the Valais. 
Uhe gallery was sixty-eight feet long, and, during its 
formation, the workinen were exposed to the constant 
risk of ‘being crushed to pieces by the falling blocks of 
ice, or buricd under the glacier itself, 

«puriny the thirty-four days which were spentin the 
formation of the gallery, the lake had risen sixty-two 
feet, but from particular causes, the upper entrance to 
the gallery was still many feet above the surface of the 
lok, Without waiting for the farther rise of the wa 
ters, M. Venetz sunk the floor of the gallery several 
fect, avd the water began to enter it on the 15th of 
June. At this period, the length of the lake was from 

oo0 to 12,000 feet; its average breadth, at the sur- 
fsce, abour 700 feet, and, at the bottom, about 100 
feet. Its absolute average breadth was 400 feet; iis 
aver ge depth 200 feet; and its contents at least 800 
millions of cubic fect. 

« After the 14th of June, at 11 o'clock, the floor of 
the gallery began to wear down, and at five o'clock 
the lake was lowered one foot. On the 15th of June, 
at «ix o'clock A.M. the height of the lake was dimi 
nished ten fect. ‘Pwenty-four hours afterwards it was 
diminished thirty-six feet; and on the 16th of June, ar 
six o'clock P. ut. the total diminution was forty-hve 
feet. ‘Lhe effect ot the gallery, therefore, bad been 
to reduce the lake from 800 to 550 millions of cubic 
fect. 

“* As soon as the water flowed from the lower end 
of the gallery, the velocity of the cascade melted the 
ice, and thus wore away the gallery at its mouth. ‘The 
water which had penetrated the crevices of the glacier 
caused enormous fragments of ice to fail from the 
lowcr sides of it, so that owing to these causes the 
body of the glacier, which formed the retaining wall 
of the lake, was so much diminished in thickness, that 
the floor of the gallery was reduced from its oryinal 
Jeneth of 600 to B feer, As soon as the cascade had 
cut through the cone of ice, it attacked the debris of 
the base of Mauvoisin, upon which the cone rested 
and having carried it off by degrees, it became able to 
push the soft soil from the foot of Mount Mauvoisin 
and excavate for itself a passage between the glacics 
and the rocky beds which compose the mountain. As 
goon as this happened, the water rushed out; the ice 
eave way with a tremendous crash; the lake wa 
emptied in half an hour; and the sea of water whic! 
it contained precipitated itself into the valley with 
rapidity and violence which it is impossible te describ 
‘Vhe fury of this raping flood was first stayed by th 
narrow gorge below the glacier, formed between Mon 
Pleurcur and a projecting breast of Mont Mauvoisin. 
Here it wase steed with such foree, that it carricd 
iy the bridge of Mauvoisin, ninety feet above th 
and even rose severai fathoms above the a/- 
vanced mass ot the mountain. From this marrow 


gorge, the flood spread itself over a wider part of thx 


aw 


Dranse, 









valley, which again coatrac ed into another gorge ; 
aod in this way, passing from one basin to another, it 
ired new One and carried along with it fo | 
s, rocks, houses, bartis, aud cultivated land. Wher 
cached Le Chable, one of the principal villages of 
bee valley, the flood, which seemed to contain more) 
debris than watcr, Was pent up betwoen the pi ts of a! 
sold bridye, nearly fifty feet above the Dranse, and) 
Devan to attack the inclined pain upon which the 
church and the chief part of the village is bu It. Aa] 
addimonal rive of a few fect would have ino actly un-| 
derauned che village; but ot this ori al m ony nt the! 
bridve geve way, and coiried with it (he houses at ite) 
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thousands.of trees torn up by the roots, and the bodies 
of men and of animals whom it had swept away. 

* As the flood took half an hour in passing every 
point which it reached, it follows that it furnished 
300,000 cubic feet of water every second,—an efflux 
which is five times greater than the Rhine below 
Basle. 

** According to M. Escher de la Linth, the velocity 
of the torrent, at different parts of its course, was as 
follows :—=» 

No.of minutes Velocity 
in which it de- in feet 
Distance in feet. scribed thisdis- per se- 


tance. co 

From the glacier to Le 70 33 

Chable.ssssessesssseeee §otOOe 56 ' 
From Le Chable to 

Martigny.......00066 oes 60,000 55 ” 
Fr Marti to St. és 

Maurice nese... 202000 70 ut 
From St. Manriec to 

the Lake of Geneva 80,000 #50 vd 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—To him, whose life is wholly absorbed in the 
pursuit cither of business or worldly pleasures, the 
sun and moon appear to be of little moment more 
than, the former rules the day, and the latter governs 
the night: that a circular object, which appears to be, 
at most, but of few inches diameter, should, in reality, 
be many thousands of miles, is an idea which the 
mind cannot receive without amazement, nor believe 
without proof. It has been generally understood from 
antiquity, that the moon is nearer to the earth than 
the sun, and the sun than the fixed stars; but to as- 
certain this fact, it was necessary that Science should 
not only discover a number ef properties relative to 
lines and circles, which she has called Geometry, but 
also be supported by a series of observations. Op 
account of the imperfections in the instruments used 
by the ancients, their observations were of but little 
moment, farther than the determining of the rising, 
setting, &c. of the heavenly bodies; and the sun or 
moon’s place in the ecliptic, relative to the fixed stars. 
The near approach to perfection to which the moderns 
have brought the mechanic arts, but more especially 
the invention of the telescope by Galileo, and the 
improvements subsequently made in it, by Newton 
and Gregory, have enabled modern philosophers to 
ascertain not only the distances, and from them the 
magnitudes, of the sun and moon, but also those of 
the planets, their satellites, &c. 

To a less thinking, but pethaps more superstitious, 
class of individuals, these assertions may appear vain, 
improbable, or ridiculous; but, let it be inquired, 


the darkest night, unassisted either by the radiance of 
the moon, or the bright scintillations of the starry 
host, point distinctly from the door of his own cot- 
tage, not only to that of his neighbour, but also to the 
adjacent hamlets, villages, and market towns? (Can 
the expert geographer, though perhaps never beyond 
the precincts of his native kingdom, determine not 
only the bearing and distanee of some remote capital, 
but also the bearings and distances of others, relatively 
either to this, or himself? ‘The same principles extend 
their unerring powers to the astronomer, when he 
attempts “ to scale the heavens,” in order to ascertain 


eye, almost invisible, bodies which roll in the regions 
of infinite space. 

‘The process by which the sun’s distance from the 
earth has been obtained, is generally by means of his 
parallax, or the angle of the apparent semidiameter 
of the earth, as seen from the sun; to determine 
which various methods have been proposed, but that 
given by Dr. Halley, (founded on observations of the 
transit of the planet Venus over the Sun’s disk) is 
generally supposed to be the best that the subject 
seems to admit. It is, however, to be regretted that 
this method presupposes the ratio of Venus from the 
Sun to the Earth to be known ; this perhaps may have 
been denounced by some, as “ a complication of error, 
contusion, and falsehood ;” but for the information of 
such, | submit the following, method, which I con- 
vive will appear satisfactory, even to those who may 
not have made a great proficiency in mathematical 
studies, 
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two extremities. ‘The flood now epicsd itvelf over the 
wice part of the valley between Le Chable and St || 
Branchier, undermiaing, destroytog, and bureying) 
away the houses, the roads, the richest crops, and th 
Brest trees looded with fruit. Instead of being eneum- | 
the moving chaos receive 


bered with these spoils, 
trom them cw force; and whea it entered the narrow || 
valley tre (. Mranciaer to Wlartigny, it copunued ite | 
wor), ol on i its fury became Weakened by)! 
ex} : oOvcr lb 
valey ui f howe. After ravaging Le Bourg and| 
‘ \ fell with comparative tran- | 

t ving b hind it, on the plain i 
e he wreck ct bouses and of turotur., I 


In the annexed figure, let the circle ABC represent 
4 great circle of the Barth, in which A and B are 
xiven places either on, or nearly upon, the same meri- 
dian, a» London and St, Melena; then the straight 
line AB, or chord of the intereepted arc, will be equal 
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can the illiterate peasant, enveloped in the shades of 
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|the meridian altitudes of some preconcerted fixed star, f\*pearedrew. Were that demigod of Poesy to de ' 


now, if F represent the place of the fixed star, and S 
ithat of the Sun, the angle SBF will be the difference 
of their meridian altitudes at B, and also the angle 
'SAF, that of their meridian altitudes at A, which are 
‘therefore known bygpbservation; but if AF and BS 
intersect in I, then uclid 52.1) the angle BIA is 
|equal to the sum of the angles IFB and IBF; for the 
same reason, the angle BIA is equal to the sum of the 
jangles ISA and LAS; but things that are equal.to the 
|same, are equal to one another ; wherefore, the sum of 
ithe angles IFB and IBF, is equal to the sum of the 
angles ISA and IAS; from each of these, let the angle 
IAS be taken away, so shall the angle ISA be equal to 
the sum of the angles IKB and IBF minus the angle 
IAS; but by actual observation it will be found that 
the angle IFB (on account of the star’s immense dis- 
tance from the earth) vanishes ; consequently, the angle 
ISA is equal to the difference of the angles IBF and 
IAS, or to FBS and FAS, which is known by obser- 
vation; moreover, because the places of observation, 
A and B, are on different sides of the equator, the 
triangle ASB will not differ sensibly from an isosceles 
one, in which, we have given the base AB, and vertical 
angle ASB, to determine the side AS, or BS, the Sun’s 
distance from the Earth's surface; from which the fol- 
lowing practical approximating rule is immediately 
deduced :— 

From the sum of the meridian altitudes of the fixed 
star, take the sum of the meridian altitudes ef the 
sun; then, the co-secant of half this difference multi- 
|plied by half the chord AB, will give the Sun’s distance 
\from the Earth. ; 

The observations should be made at the time of the 
Summer solstice, for then the change of the Sun’s 
declination will not affect the altitudes. 

It is obvious, that this method is also applicable to 
the moon and all the superior planets, some of which, 
during a revolution in their orbits, are at a considerably 
greater distance from the earth than one thousand 


of the mathematics, that in leading us step by step 
through the different branches of philosophy, they 
correct error, expel ignorance, banish superstition, 
and annihilate doubt; and are to him, with whom 
study has rendered them tamiliar, and practice has 
confirmed theory, what music would be to the deaf, 
(or colours to the blind; their object is the discovery 
jof truth, and to obtain which, their principles are as 
‘infallible as that Being who has given universal laws to 
| nature. 











"i ~ MISS O°NEILL, 
70 THE EDITOR. 





§1r.—I do not pretend nor aspire to such a frigid 
capability of criticism, as would enable me to fur- 
nish you witha detail of many blemishes in this 
accomplished actress. Far be it from me for ever 
such stockish insensibility. Let the petulant Zoilus, 
who incited by his malignant propensities shall strive 
to prevent this Divinity inbibing her merited draught 
at the fountain of theatrical immortality, let him 








the distances of those stupendous, though, to the naked || 





to the sine of half that arc multiplied by the Earth’s 


given base Line. With good instruments, properly | 


; adjusted, let the mesidion altitude of the sun be taken, 


on the same day, wt cach place, and also in the evening; 


‘remember the metamorphosis of the Lycian boors, 
and tremble lest like them he too may be driven to 
croak his complaints aud spit his venom in congenial 
mud. Should some inexorable “ Knight of Gall” 
attempt to fix an envious blur on the immaculate 
whiteness of Miss O’Neill’s theatrical fame; should 
he even exult in the detéction uf some veuial errors, 
let bim_ but “look in her face aud he wust forget 
them all,” like Priam and his sage counsellors he 
must “own resistless beauty’s power:”—Yes, though 


\|his heart be colder than the rocks on Torneu’s hoary 


brow—though he be cased in adamantime mail, ada- 
mant extracted from every mine of criticism opened 
since the days of the Stagyrite—yet will the facina- 
tion of her charms penetrate his callous “ heart's 
core—aye—his heart of heart,” bereave him of his 
treasured spvils and steep his senses in forgetfulness 
of bis premediated cynicism ; his cold scrutinizing 
glance, kindled by the scintilation of her eyc, will 
blaze into the ardent gaze of admiration, all ins stoi- 
cism will melt into euthusiasin beneath the lambent 
suavity of her smile; all his self-sufficiency will 
shrink into nothingness, awe-strickeu by the grace- 
ful majesty of her form, 

* Fu stupor, fu varhezza, e fu diletto 

S’amor non fu, che mosse il cor villano.” 

Probably the following few remarks may be deem- 
ed the were fastidious visions of a splenetic imagin- 
ation, and I may be myself classed amongst those 
Zoli, whose loathsome acrimony J would must wish 
tu avoid.—The heavens forbid! 

“Thad rather have this tongue cut from my moush 
Than it should do offence to’* Miss O'Neill , 

Yet I persuade myself to speak the truth 

Will nothing wrovg her.” 

It is indeed with the most jealous devotion to her 
fame “tendering its precious safety” that | take up 
my pen to write my remarks. T am only enabled tu 
\wake them on the same principle that ina musical per- 
formance—the more exquisite the harmony the more 
jarring is one false note—“ The more fair aud chrys- 





| tals the sky, the uglier seem the clouds that iu itfly;” | 


{ would have the harmony of Miss O'Neill's theatri- 
leal performances faultless, T would have the’ pure 
lehrystal of Miss O'Neill's theatsical reputation 
| cloudless. 

My observations are coufined solely to ber per- 
}formauce of Juliet, as iu that character she, at all 
jevents, displays the greatest divevsity of taleut, 
‘though to her those lines of Tibullus are ust 


great plain formed by the tiameter in miles, which, being kuown, will furnish a applicable. 
]} 


 Hlam quinequid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit, 
Componit furtim, suliseyuiterque decor.” 


Miss O'Neill is, in truth, the Juliet whom Shak. 


millions of miles! Such, Mr. Editor, are the powers, 





SRNR 


from his Parnassian throne, with what delight w 

he view her lonian form, gliding now “ on the tate 
fantastic toe” of elegant sportiveness, now with t ‘ 
faltering step of love-sick gentleness, now with 4 
veering pace of dignifiec wretcheduess, through > 
versatile mazes of this tine-drawn character - wink 
what ecstatic rapture would he tend his hear to the 
dulcet modulations of her voice, 

“ Her voice, which even in its mirthful mood 

Would make one wish to steal away and weep,” 

What precious tears would glistewin his eye! how 
would his nuble heart swell with exultation as he 
saw and felt each gracefal beauty of hisown playt I 
muse, beaming with a softer lustre ‘neath the m... 
light of her native grace, each pathetic effusion of 
his own tragic muse glowing with a deeper tint he 
neath the radiance of ber native pathos; with what 
grateful zeal would he plack the greenest laure), 
from his poetic diadem, hede* them with the bol 
tears which yet trickled through rippling smiles 
down his venerable cheek, and twine them in a Wreath 
of triumpk to deck the brows of the’ meek blush. 


ing” -Roscia. 

I have always dared to consider the balcony scene 
in this admirable drama as rather discordant with 
modern sentiments and modern manuers. — In order 
to appreciate the exccHlencies of Shakspeare, jy j, 
necessary to identify your feelings with those of 
Briton of the centur; which he adorned. The buy. 
om dames of the court of good Queen Bess were ig 
possessed of that refined delicacy, which the British 
fair of the present age justly prize as the most preci. 
ous jewel in their zone of beauty, consequently this 
scene, in those unpolished days, might appear exces, 
of refinement, and perhaps might even afford the 
jolly dames subject for a mirthful quiz: over their 
beef-steaks at their déjuné a la fourchette. But now 
the usual representation of it almost excites theblash 
of modesty on the maiden and the glow of disgust 
on the manly cheek. It is true, Miss O'Neill arrays 
Juliet in all her witchery of endearing wiles, but in 
order to be tuo true to her part she divests herself of 
some portion of her natural exquisite delicacy, 
Were she only to diffuse in a more plenteous shower 
those unaffected blushes, of which she has an abun. 
dant store, their genial influence would enrich the 
scene with a soft verdure, on which the most fastidj. 
ous eye might repose with delight 

On the Nurse’s return from Romeo, Miss O'Neil} 
admirably depicts the mingled coaxing and impa. 
tience of Juliet as she strives to extort “ what says 
my love.” Onc of the endearments which she ew. 
ploys, in my opinion, verges too near on grossness, 
She whom “oor fancy paiuted of angelic kind,” some 
emanation of the “ beauteous mind” rubs the sides 
of the decrepid old dame !! — This plebian abasement 





veloped. How is it greeted? By a hearty laugh 


S. JONES. |i from the spectators, which seemed to peal in my eas, 
| Nash Grove Seminary, Sept. 13th, 1819. “she is mortal like ourself.” Though it be te 
| queommenen |{divinest attribute of the angelic choir to minister to 


the infirmities of the aged, yet I should question 
whether we should not attach an idea of impropriety, 
were we to view even-“a winged messenger from 
Heaven” so condescending as to perform this unwor. 
thy operation. True, it is uatural—very natural 


jing up and down;” it is no less natural that Juliet 
should suppose to sooth her pains, the must effec. 
tual way to sooth her acerbity; but in a tragedy we 
expect a refinement of nature, a tragic hervine we 
expect “ un ugis addere pondus ;” refinement should 
pervade even “ trifles light as air,” that no discord 
may mar the unison of those exalted feelings with 
i which we ought to view her, 

The impropriety which I allude to, reduces Miss 
O'Neill for a moment even beneath the common herd 
of mortals, for it extorts a vile laugh, which Aristotle 
defines to be the result of conscious superiority. 
Lord Kaimes also declares “ that a ridiculour object 
is improper as well as risible, and produceth a mixt 
emotion which is vented by a a laugh of derision ot 
scorn.” We can with difficulty divest ourselves of 
this familiarity which we have once acquired, even 
in “her hour of might and mystery,” even in her 
next interview with the nurse, when the spark of 
uoble fire hid in her bosom is inflamed by the nurse's 
imprecation of “shame on Romeo,” and bursts a 
once into the full blaze of mejestic splendour, The 
magnificent style in which she pours out that fineiu- 
veetive, “blistered be thy tongac, &e.” cannot ‘fail, 
hawever, tu restore her pristine: elevation in ow 
‘6 mind’s eye.” 

Then is the glorious manifestation of her irresist 
ible might 

in her eye 
And nostri! beautiful, disdain, and miyht, 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings ty. 
Deveioping in that one glance the Deity.” 

She is gone—but not with her presence hath all 
ithe influence of her fascination passed away. Let 
jus rejoice that we still possess a talisimam to reca 
ithe ideal presence ‘of the inchantress—let as hog 
jthe chain which yet links us ‘to her. When in’ our 
thour of loucly lucubration, our inmost feelings 
lsympathy arcawakened by the perusal of sometofty 
jeouception of “the Poet’s eye,” vividly delineated 
jby “the Poet’s pen,” then is the electric chain 





getic utterance Miss ONeill would have given (0 
| those words, flashes on our memory—ber voice thyills 
{through our soul, vibrates on our heart strings, 49 
(ber beauteous image floats around us.with nuclouded 
\Serenity, Each of us must have felt this calu deli- 
cious melancholy illusion. H. A.?. 


|| Liverpool, October 16th, 1819. 
| 











Anecdote.—Some time since, several persons saw: 
| young man approach the Scine in Paris, with the intel: 
' tion of drowning a dog. He rowed into the stream 
threw him in. ‘The poor aniimal attempted to climb UP 
the side of the boat, but his cruel master always pus 
him back with the car. In doing this, he’ fell himself 
| into the water, and would certainly have been drownels 
| had not the faithful dog, as soon as he saw his master 
|, the stream, suifered the boat to floataway,and neld him 
| above water till aysistance azrived, and his li 
saved, 


rends the ethereal veil in whieh Miss O’ Neill wasn. . 


'that the old lady’s bones should ache after her “jaunt. ) 


Htoached; in an instant the recollection of what entt-: 
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put to death, did not fail to manifest their rage by 
frequent kicks, abuse, spitting in the face, &c. 
The keepers are responsible for every slave 
committed to their charge; so that if the head or 
chain of any one that may be missing is not brought 
back to the prison, their lives are surely forfeited. 
They are not treated with more ceremony than the 
slaves themselves on such occasions; the mode of 
executing a keeper is by making him kneel down 
between two Koubals, one of whom pierces his side 
with a lance; this causes him to raise his head, 
upon which the other takes it off with a single blow 


blade comes in contact with a bone; in this case a 
sound is produced like that of a:small bell. 

Osman has twosons, both very fine looking young 
men, who sometimes visited the prison to show their 
dexterity in using the attaghan and scymitar. 
Whenever the prince happened to meet the captives 
it was a day of feasting; for he always ordered two 
or three oxen to be slaughtered for their use. Os- 
man’s love of justice and system of government is 
illustrated by the following anecdote: A farmer 
having lent oe of his sons a sum of money on the 
jatter’s marrying,’ which was to be repaid at a fixed 
time, was unable to get his loan back as stipulated. 
Upon this he applied to the sheik for redress; and, 
in reply, was told he might treat the creditor as he 
thought proper. Satisfied with this authority, the 
son was bound hand and foot, taken into a large 
open space; and immolated by his own father! Six 
months after this atrocious deed, Osman sent for 
the monster who had committed it, and required an 
immediate tribute to a large amount : this was given 
with much difficulty, and then a second demanded ; 
till at length, when the sheik supposed the old man 
had no more togive, he ordered him to be hung. 

One of the most laborious employments allotted to 
slaves, was that of carrying large sacks of wheat, for 
a distance of several miles, from immense granaries ; 
some of which are stated to be eighty feet deep, 
sometimes covering a whole field. It is added, that 
the corn keeps in them for ten or twelve years as 
fresh as if it had only been deposited a few months. 
When the stock increases to such a degree as to 
admit the sheik’s selling a portion of it, the slaves 
are employed in emptying the granaries, and convey- 
ing the wheat to the summit of a neighbouring range 
of hills, beyond which mules are in readiness to re- 
ceive it. 

Whenever a slave was induced to embrace the 
Mahometan faith, his chain was removed, and he was 
allowed to take unto himself a wife; other advan- 
tages, also, occasionally awaited the apostate. But 
the exaniple which was once made of a Fleming, who 
had thus abandoued the creed of bis fathers, terrified 
his former companions to such a degree, that apos- 
tacy became much less in vogue. ‘This unfortunate 
mau having changed his religion, continued rigidly 
to observe all the rules of his new faith for above four 
years ; till at length, seduced by the exainple of some 
Jews, he was tempted, in an evil hour, to make ra- 
ther too free with the brandy-bottle. Taken the very 
same day in flagranti delicto, he was conducted to 
the prison for the purpose of being impaled alive. 
The operation was performed by placing him on au 
iron spit, one end of which was fastened in a block 
of marble. The point baving entered the loins, two 
executioners stood by, and at intervals pressed 
the body down two or three inches, until the spit 
came out on the opposite side near his shoulder. 








| The unhappy sufferer lived thirty six hours in this |) 
horrible position, constantly beseeching the slaves || 
ito terminate his miseries :—a proof of pity which || 
would, according to the narrator, have been visited || 
by a similar punishmeat on those who were guilty 
of it! 

Some of Dumont’s companion’s bad been in sla- | 
very for above fifty years, and were totally insensible | 
jto the horrors of their situation; looking forward to 
their turn for being shot and given to the beasts of | 
prey, with cqual indifference and the most settled | 
composure ! 

Whenever a slave did not exert himself at the hour | 
of foraging in his accustomed manner, it was a sure 
indication of his being tired of life: and, as predicted, 
either a halter or natural death soon came to his re- 
lief. Butt the Koubals never committed self-murder. 
When overtaken by melancholy, or weary of life, 
they merely go into the forests, aud are svon saved 
the trouble of a felo de se, by the lions and tigers. 
This mode of shaking off the “ mortal coil” is, also, 
frequently resorted to by the women who happen to 
be discarded from Osman’s seraglio, owing te old 
age, and such a diminution of their personal charms 
as makes them an object uf indifference to a les: fas- 
tidious voluptuary. 

Dumont had the good fortune to accompany the 
sheik in six of his predatory excursions towards the 
territories of Algiers, Tunis, Coustantina, and Tri- 
poly. This was a most delectable period for the 
slaves selected for such occasions, as, although they 
had great fatigues to undergo, they had plenty of 
good things to eat and drink, Osman is represented 
to have pillaged every one who came in his way, from 
motives of pure devotion ! in order that he might be 
afterwards enabled to make the more acceptable of. 
iferings at Mecca; his suldiery not wishing to show 
\less pity in this way than (heir master, made com 
/mon cause with him, aud frequently cut off the ears 
lof inoffensive women to get at the rings which hung 
\from them ! 
| "Phe costume of the women of Mount Felix, con- 
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with NARRATIVE OF P. G. DUMONT, RELATING 
10 the ys CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 
JN THE TERRITORY OF MOUNT FELIX, 
BETWEEN ORAN AND ALGIERS. 
! 
t how 
4s he (Continued from our last.) 
layful 
Pe Having thus given a specimen of the early part 
ut be. our hero’s adventures, reception, and treatment, 
) what shall not follow him so miuutely through a 
aurels eve of less interesting details relative to the 
€ holy , aners and customs of the Arabs, more complete 
Siniles 2 ats of which being to be found in the narra- 
Wreath of Tully* aud Pananti+ much more at length. 
blush. » in order that no material points of so singular 
ory may be withheld from our readers, they will 
sete ven in a wore abridged form, when not thought 
t with saficiently important to be related in the words of 
order pout himself. ' 
» itis As the prisoa allowance was totally inadequate to 
eof a aitisty the cravings of hunger, under such severe 
e bux. {abour, the slaves were under the necessity of having 
ere Not urse to every means within their reach to supply 
British the deficiency. This was generally effected at noon, 
preci. when the Keepers went through a religious ceremony 
ly. this of ablution, or, when no water could be found, 
excess jabbing the body over with astoue. As nothing what. 
rd the eer could induce them either to omit this practice, 
Y their or suspend it when once begun, it was invariably 
ut new thesigaal of foraging for the slaves, who instantly 
eblash ged themselves around the spot, and seized every 
disgust ‘hing they could lay their hands~6n, whether in a 
arrays den or house, that did not happen to be-carefully 
but in yacved. The marauders generally paid rather 
rself of deat for this species of indulgence ; for no sooner 
licacy, yee they discewered by the pious keepers, than 
shower lies of stones, kept in bags suspended from the 
) abun. wider of the latter’s horses, brought them back, 
ich the for the purpose of receiving the usual salutations 
fastidi. of the bamboo ! 
(none occasion Dumont was fortunate enough 
ONeill jstcala sheep; this enabled him to regale the two 
| impa saves who slept next to him in the prison, for a 
jat says whole week; to complete this piece of good fortune, 
she ew. hesuld the skin for an old copper kettle, which in- 
— duced them to stew the bones and make a very good 
»” some wup. The only bad consequences attending this 
ie sides oof of Dumont’s ingenuity, was a few hundred 
sement \ors from one of the keepers. 
Wate itseems they suffered dreadfully from heat and 
; laugh thirst; to remedy the first, it was usual for each 
ny ears, shye to cover his head with a wreath of leaves while 
be the his beard generally shielded his breast—that of 
ister to Dumont reached to bis middle. ‘The intolerable 
westion seusations caused by thirst were assuaged by chewing 
opriety, sowe straw, or keeping au olive stone in his mouth, 
rt from Nothing, however, could exceed the misery ocea- 
unwor. sioned by the prison’s taking fire, while all the slaves 
natural wereshut up in it; though no lives were lost, nearly 
“jaunts ME ali the victims had their hair and beards burnt off; 
} Juliet aod as the water intended for their use was employed 
t effer. toestinguish the flames, they were left without a 
sedy we drop for several hours, in the midst of a suffocating 
pe “we hat, and suffering great pain from the effects of 
should tefire. This horrible scene was terminated by a 
discord FE nt liberal distribution of the bamboo, which the 
gs with kepers applied to some for not foreseeiny the acci- 
: deat, and to others because they would have gladly 
es Miss taken advantage of the general confusion to effect 
on herd Bi ie escape ! | 
ristotle The narrator remarked that the keepers were the , 
sriority. most harsh in their treatment of those who appeared 
r object to be endowed with a greater shave of sensibility 
Ry mixt than the rest ; this he profited by, in making a point 
ision OF df asuming an air of cheerfulness, singing, &c. 
‘Ives of whenever the task-masters bégan their office of daily 
d, even puishment, a proof of philosophy which generally 
in her saved him from half the quota.“ This fellow,” the 
park of keepers would exclzim, “is made of iron, it’s there- 
UUrses BE foreof no use to beat him!” 
es The arrival of a prince, who came from Morocco 
v. The BB for the purpose of collecting the annuai tribute, 
fine iu- wlirectly led to a series of persecutions from Du- 
ot fail, mont’s keeper, which not only embittered his situa- 
un ont tin very inuch, but eventually almost produced his 
. death, “Having contrived to excite the prince's 
irresist. comniseration in favour of his companions, the 
former gave him a hundred sequins, which he im- 
wedintely distributed among them. As the keeper} 
Wituessed. the receipt and distribution of this sum, 
itoccurred to him that Dumont ought to have made 
hath all him a participator: a neglect of which duty exposed 
ys Let lin to the most cruel treatment imaginable. No 
to recat lager able to endure the severity of his persecutor, 
as hog [MMe formed the resolution of being revenged ; and 
intone HB cordingly, when next struck by the latter, he 
lings of J “ized a large stowe, and threw it with such furce at 
nelufty [te keeper's eye, that it was forced from the socket. 
inated Upon this, and without giving the enemy time to 
» chain breathe, the enraged Dumont flew at him like a 
at enti-- fa 'Sr, and remained fixed to his body, until the 
wen to f “ited blows heaped upon him by the whole posse 
sthvills I keepers obliged him to relax from his hold. This 
gs, and fracas was followed by his being taken before Osman, 
touded Hd confronted with the keeper; for if the chicf 
lin deli- heper had been present whea the scuf@e ensued, | 
a. T. iustant death must have been the portion of Dua- 


wont. The result of this examination was, however, 
infinitely more favourable than our hero expected ; 
mes for be only received several hundred blows fram two 


s siW'9 HF Arabs on the palm of bis left band, A 

¢ intel: Bi keener was suspended from the nearest tree, for 
atm an having preferred money to the law of Mahomet ; 
inh such were the words of Osman on giving orders 


Dp Pee ’ 
Pimself W his execution . 


Owing to the blows received on his hand disabling 


iy . es 7 . 
weer Damont from pursuing the ordinary labours of the 
ddhim Bed, he was appointed to tarn a grindstone, a sev- 
fe WE ee in whiel he continued for a twelvementh, ex- 


Peed to the iasults of all the Musselmans, who, 
Wuving Lin to be the cause of getting a keeper 


whereas the} 


sists of paataluons and a white vest of fine linen 
\\thrown over the body, while their thick veils aud co 
| floured silk handkerchiefs form the bead-dress, — Fa- 
| thers are allowed to sell their sons, and mothers thei: 
}'daughters; as in our own country, husbauds can} 
\also sell thelr wives; but, in Africa, their sons enjoy 
||the privilege of not omy ransoming, bot marrying 


nt en 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





of a Damascus. It sometimes happens that the| 











modities: the whole of their commerce is carried on 
by Jews, otherwise, it is probable their productions 
would be suffered to perish, sooner than the Arabs 
could be persuaded to give it up to Christians, 
Dumont thinks that every attempt to convert the 
people of those prolific and delightful regions into 
civilized habits by the arm of conquest, would be 
abortive; and that the savage nature of the country, 
its mountains, want of communications, &c, present 
an insurmountable barrier to the progress of an in- 
vading army. In admitting the probable justness 
of his opinions on this eabject, it does not militate 
against Our approving or encouraging the sugges- 
tions of those who have laboured to prove that no- 
thing less than European establishments, and those 
of a formidable description, on the coast of North- 
ern Africa, will ever relieve Europe from the curse 
of seeing its sons consigned to the fate of the uarra- 
tor, or lead to our drawing any permanent advan- 
tages from the richest country on theyface of the 
earth ! 
(To be continueu.) 








~ ACCOUNT — 
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VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 
(Continued from our last.) 


The Cervus tarandus, or rein-deer, comes next in 
order. This useful and beautiful animal is found 
in every part of Spitzbergen. It hss long, slender, 
branched horns, bending forwards, and palmated at 
the top, and broad palmated brow antlers. 

Its body is thick, and rather square ; tail short ; 
legs not so long as those of a stag; hoofs large, con- 
cave, and deeply cloven ; hair very thick, and under 
the neck long and pendent: before tie first coat is 
shed, it is of a dark cinereous colour, but after that 
period it changes to white, except a large space round 
each eye, which is always black.* Some rein-deer 
are four feet six inches high; and a pair of their 
horns has been found which were three feet nine 
inches long, two feet six inches from tip to tip, and {f 
weighed nine pounds and three quarters. The horns 
of the females are less than those of the males, and 
not altogether of the same form. She has six teats, 
four of which only give milk. 

The principal food of the rein-deer is the lichen 
(or liverwort), which it frequently raises from below 
great depths of snow by means of its feet and ant- 
lers. The female goes about eight munths with 
young, and seldom brings forth more than one at a 
time. Her attachment to her offspring is remark- 
ably strong. 

The rein-decr specics do not bound, but run with 
an even pace, and with considerable rapidity; in 
running, they make a clattering noise with their 
‘hoofs. They swim very well, crossing in their way 
{narrow arms of the sea, Their senses of smelling | 
jand hearing are extremely acute; and it has been |} 
observed, that they are more cautious when in flocks, 
{than when living in a solitary manner. 
| The camel is not more useful to the Arabians, 
jthan the rein-deer to the Laplanders, and northern 
| Asiatics ; it, in fact, constitutes their whole riches ; || 











and on this valuable animal they may be said en- | 
|tirely to depend, An attention to rearing and pre- || 
|serving them, forms the sole business of their lives, || 
and to that alone their agricultural economy is | 
confined, 


*¢The rein-deer forms their riches. These, their tents, || 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth, || 
Supply their wholesome fare, and cheerful cups : | 
Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their necks, and hurl them swift 
Oer hill and dale, heap’d into one expanse 

Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep,, 

With a blue crust of ice unbounded glaz’d.” 

The Canis lagopus, or Arctic fox, is found in all 
parts of Spitzbergen, Its nose is sharp and black ; 
eyes black, with yellow ivis; ears short, erect, round, 
and almost hidden in the fur; legs short, with the 
tues furred like those of a hare ; tail Jong and bushy, 
The male is geucrally luger than the female; but 
neither reach the sizeof the common British fox, In 
summer, its hair is of a greyish colour, which in 
winter changes to white, when it also becomes 
longer, softer, and a good deal thicker than it is in 
the former period, 

The arctic fox is monogamous, and brings forth 
twice a year, in the mouths of Mareh and June, It 
has several pups at a time. 


| 





seem to povsess more vigour or animation than these 
are imbued with. The climate of Spitzbergen being 
an extreme of cold, the animals of a more genial 
country cannot exist there, These species are indi- 
genous to the regions of frost ; celd is their element, 
and in it alone they thrive. 

The amphibious animals come next in order ; and 


as the accounts of them, given by different voyagers 
and naturalists, are extremely coufused, I have been 
more circumstantial than would otherwise have been 
jnecessary. 


The Phocet are the most numerous class of ani- 


mals which frequent Spitzbergen, where they are 
found in vast numbers- Though the specific cha- 
racters of each particular tribe are distinctly marked, 
their general resemblance is, upon the whole, #0 very 
striking, that the following observations may be ap- 
plied to them all indiscriminately, In the scale of 
nature, the Phocw hold an intermediate station be. 
tween amphibia and perfect fish; but nearer the lat- 
ter than the former, 
amphibious animals, such as the beaver, castor, otter, 
&e. fits them better for living on the land than the 
~—~ |iwater, In this genus the contrary takes place. The 
arms and legs of the Phocw (if we may employ these 
terms) are wholly enveloped in the flesh of the ani- 
mal, the hands and feet being alone protruded ; these 
too are webbed, aud are instruments evideatly more 
calculated for swimming than moving on land. 


The organization of ether 


This unaptness of organization is strongly dis- 


played in the painful motion of the animal, which, 
from the shortness of its legs, has to rest at every 
step, on its belly, until it prepares for a new advance, 
Its agility, considering these defects, is indeed aston- 
ishing, and is certainly the effect of great exertion. 


The eloquent and ingenious Buffon was of epinion,, 


that the Phocwe approached to fish by a still more 
decisive criterion. “They are the only animais,” 
says he, “who have the foramen ovai open, and who 
can therefore live without respiring, and to whom 


water is as proper and suitable an element as air.” 


Theoretic views appear to have here led this excel 


lent writer into an error, as it is now well known 
that the Phocw cannot remain long in the water 
without coming to the surface to breathe. 

The Phoce Vitulina, by the English termed seal, 
and by the French, phoque, is the most common spe- 
cies of those animals in the North, aud is dispersed 
with some variety throughout the rest of the Ocean, 
Its head is large and flat; the teeth strong, and so 
sharp, that | have seen it bite in two the handspikes 
with which the men were attempting to kill it; the 
tongue is forked ; and it is well furnished with whis- 
kers around the mouth; has almost no external ap- 
pearance of ears, but merely an aperture to convey 
the sound to the sensorium ; the eyes are small, and- 
have a haggard appearance; the neck thickens as it 
approaches the shoulder, the thickest part of the 
animal; from whence the body gradually tapers in 
a cylindrical form, to the extremity, where the hind 
legs are placed, between which is a very short tail ; 
the fore paws consist of five fingers, joined together 
by a membrane, and furnished with very strong cy- 
lindrical nails ; the hind paws are formed in the same 
way, except that the fingers are longer than in the 
fore paws. and that the shortest of them are in the 
middle, and the longest on the outside of the paw. 
The length of an ordinary full grown seal is about 


| seven or eight feet; and its thickness at the shoulder 


four or five. It is covered with short, coarse, thick 
baw, which varies in its colour with the different ages 
of the animal. 

The Jesh of the seal is of a reddish colour, and 
is, by the Greenlanders, accounted excellent food. 
Our sailors esteemed the entrails of a young one 
which they dressed, as equal to those of a hog. A 
seal will yield about twelve or fourteen gallons of 
good oil; their skins are very valuable, serving for 
covers to trunks, vests, &c. and are now used toe 
very considerable extent in the mauufecture of shoes. 
The Greenlanders, who depend almost entirely for 
subsistence on this animal, make their bouts, and 
other articles of dress, as well as the inside of their 
huts, of its skin. 

The seal is a gregorious and polygamous anjmal, 
It is never met with a great distance from land, but 
frequents the buys and seas adjaccut to the shore, I¢ 
feeds promiscuously on most sorts of small fish, bus 
chiefly on the spawn of the salmon. 

Fabricius differs from both Buffon and Peonant 
in asserting, that the seal brings forth but one at a 
time, while they maintain that it brings two.§ At 
the time of parturition, it comes on shore, and suckles 
its young there for about six weeks before it takes 
them to the water, where it instructs them in swin- 





This species feeds chiefly on young waicr fowl 
and eggs, and when very hungry, will eat any kind 
of shell or other fish. Inthe northern parts of Asia, | 
and in Lapland, they prey on the Teming, or Lap- 
land marmot, (Mus Alpinus,) which are often seen 
there in surprising numbers 

They geuerally burrow in the ground, but in 
Spitzbergen aud Greenland, where. the intensity of 
the frost renders this impracticable, they lie in ¢a- 
verns, or iu the cliffs of rocks, two or three together. 
They are so remarkably hardy, that the most rgo- 
rous severity of wiuter in these regions, never stops 
their search of prey. They we excellent swimmers, 
and are often seen passing from one island to an- 
vihery especially when. bird-nests are to be found 
Some zoologists bave affirmed, that they are barn 
less, simple, and easily taken; but Fabricius assures 
us, that they possess all the wildness aud cunning of | 
the Vulpes, or fox of these kingdoms. Babricius | 
says, the Arctic fox hus three different kids of 
voices.h Tis smell is not so fetid as that of the | 
common fox, Its flesh is not only caten by the 
Grecolanders, but some voyagers have esteemed it! 
as being good food. Vid. Phipps, p. 184. | 











| them afterwards. 
Porat f the vex 
‘and heavy falls of rain ‘during « part of the year, 
lvegetation is represeuted as most abundant; while 
\\ poultry and sheep scem to be another great source 
jof support to the population — The chief articles of 

’ 
Ierade are, oil, honey, wool, skins, wax, elephants’ 
J teeth, carpets, &e. theve are exchanged for glass 
‘beads, watches, clocks, and other European com | 





! . j i L) y nd . the white fur dc nes, a the fur eustly comes olf, | 
Althoug ’ subjec t to violent storms ¢ f thu er, || Vv re ’ 5 
a’ 4 


| 
| 


Their skins are of little value in traffic, especially | 
It. was formerly supposed that there were two, 
species of Arctic foxes, but this is denied by Pabri- 
cius on very satisfactory grounds 
These three quadrapeds constitute the entire of | 


that great division of auimals which belong to Spitz. || 


In warmer clintes, the species are mare pu- | 


bergen 
pinevous : 


but the imdividval anunals dy wut there jj 


ming. ‘Though naturally timid, the female defends 
her young with great boldness and spirit; on other 
joccasions they generally place their safety in fight ; 
|but I havg sometimes seeuw them throw back stones 
jand pieces of ice-on the sailors who pursued them. 
Seals delight to lie upon the ice, or on the shore, 
exposed to the sun;|| they there sleep very_ pro. 
foundly, and fall an easy prey to the sailors, who dig. 
patch them by a blow on the nose. 
| Their voice has been not unaptly compared by 
| Buffon to the barking of a hoarse dog; when at- 
| tacked, they make a more doleful kind of noise. 
| Pliny expressly states this animal to be of a do- 
jcile and tractable vature, and in this he is supported 
by the more cularged experience of modern times. 
|The seal described by Dr, Parsons@ was taught to 
jcome out of his tub, and return to the water at the 
‘command of its keeper, to streteh out it4 veck to kiss 
him, and to perform several other motions, 


* Hieme etiam barbam album, ut hircus hgbet. Fab, 
de Cerv. Tarand. 

+ Kocem habet triplicem + esurientis ejulando ; coire 
volentt clamando, perichtantés murmurandy, 

{ Under this general — l include the seal, 
wairus, or morse, dugon, &e. 

§ Perhaps Pliny has hit the truth, “ 
igenines plares.” Nat. Hid Nh 9 § 13 

vl sternunt se somno diverter in littore Phoea, Georg, 
lib. 4. 


© Penpant’s Quadrupeds, vol. it. p. 272. 


aril nungquam 


(To be continued.) 
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Nature, my nurse, 


‘We go where the Buccaneer fear 








“* sHlemento s¥lori ;” 
A COLLECTION OF EPITAPHS, 
INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 


“What Biography is to History, an Epitaph is to Biography, 


—It is an epitome of a sermon, which teaches the most useful 


truths in the most comprehensive form.— Monumental inscrip. 


tions remind us that time is on the wing; that every sank and 


age mast fall a prey to bis depredations.”"— Anon. 





[No.1] 





(From the Trenton Fcderaliat. ) 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
SWEET BABE! 
She glanc'd inte our world to see 
A satnple of our misery, 
Then tarn’d away ber languid eye 
To deop a tear or two and die ; 
Sweet Base! 
She tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refus'd to drink the aarp 
turn'd her litle i 
ingusted with the taste, and died, 
Sweet Bax! 
Shee liston'd for a while to hear 
Our mortal griets ; then turn’d her ear 
To angel's harps and songs; and cried 
To join their notes celestial ; sighed and died, 
SwEET BaBE! 
Sweet babe no more ; but Seraph now, 
before the throne behold her bow, 
Her soul, enlarged to size, 
Joins in the triumph of the skies, 
Adores the grace that brought her there 
Without e wish, without a care, 
That wash'd her soul in Calvary’s stream, 
That shorten’d life’s distressing dream. 
Short pain, short grief, dear babe was thine, 
New joys eternal and divine. 


ON A CHILD. 
—=_- 
As careful nurses to their beds do ny 
Their children, which too long would wanton play ; 
So, to prevent all my ensuing crimes, 
faid me to bed betimes. 





— ————————— 





LINES 
To the Memory of ARCHIBALD MOORE, Esq 
LATE MASTER OF H, M. i. SAPPHO, 
Who died by Dropsy, 1618. 
— 


He was one, who, in life on the stormy seas 
Wasa far aud a fearless ranger ; 
Who, borne on the billow and blown by the breeze, 
Mad deem’d lightly of death or of danger. 
SOLITARY TOMB. 


There's a curl on the wave, and the breeze it is fair, 
Blue Peter is flying; but thou art not there : 

The boat of thy vessel is waiting ashore, 

But Archy, bold Archy, will board her no more. 

We go to the land of the ¢innamon groves, 

y roves ; 

But the hand of another is plac’d on the helm, 

And who shall direct us when billows o’erwhelm ? 

Oh, Archy! my.friend, my companion, alas ! 

Whiere now are the hours we so gaily did pass, 

When Guinea's rude coast we together explor’d, 

While the nectar of sailors flow’d bright on the board ? 
Where are they ? Why ask? They are buried in gloom, 
Myself a lone being, and thou in the tomb ; 

@ur is now stopp'd, and the past it must be 

A void, save when waken'd by wem'ry of thee ; 

A painful, yet soothing sensation, that gives 

New warmth from the dead to the being that lives. 

Oh, had'st thou been wreck’d on the merciless main, 
Or died on thy deck, it Were wrong to complain ; 
Had’st thou died as a man and a sailor should die, 

Thi glory had lighten’d the heart of its sigh ; 

But to fall like a being who never had seen 

The wide spreading wave with its bosom of green, 
Oppresses the heart that hath known thee thro’ life 

The first in the tempest, the first in the strife : 

Oh, had I been with thee in life's ebbing tide, 

When death weigh'd his anchor and dropp'd alongside, 
We together a broadside had into him pour'd, 

And he had not so quietly laid thee aboard. 

The coward ; he dar'd not begin the attack 

Till in that bitter squall thou wert taken aback ; 
When, unable to box off, he open'd his fire, 

But, like a true Briton he saw thee expire. 

Yet peace to thy spirit, wherever it be, 

‘There are hearts that will mourn for thee over the sea ; 
The maids will be sad in the isles of the west 











FROM THE GREEK. 


—- 


A blooming youth lies buried here, 
Luphemius, to his country dear: 

Nature adorned his mind and face 

With ev’ry muse and ev’ry grace : 
Prepar'd the marriage-state to prove, 
But Death had quicker wings than Love. 


tit tt 


ON EURIPIDES. 
-_—<—S - 
Divine Euripides, this tomb we see 
So fair, is not a monument for thee, 
So much as thou for it ; since all must own, 
Thy name, and Jasting praise, adorns the stone. 


ON SOPHOCLES. 
—=— 

Wind, gentle ever-green, to form a shade 
Around the tomb, where Sophocles is laid : 
Sweet ivy, wind thy bought. and intertwine 
With blushing roses, and the clust’ring vine ; 
Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung : 
Whose soul exalted like a god of wit, 
Among the muses and the graces’ writ. 


MR. PRIOR’S EPITAPH. 
BY HIMSELF. 
—_ - 
Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve ; 
Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher. 











Literally copied from Grave-stoncs now in St. Peter®® 
Church-yard. 


— 


Mourn not for me my 

Children dear: I am not 

dead but sleepeth here. 

The sore affliction that I bere 

Is now remov'd for evermore. 
Great is our loss for her 

Eternal gain. But hopein _ 
Heaven we soon shall meet again. 











Dear mother do not mourn for me, 
No one can lay the blame on thee, 

My days were short, my time was less, 
i’m gone from thee to happiness. 





ON BURBAGE THE ACTOR. 
—, 
Exit BunnacE ! 


BRE HOKE OS SE LER 
TO THE EDITOR. 





S1n,—There are many evils under the Sun, one ob- 
vious to common understandings has long been reduced 
to practice in this populous and highly respectable town. 
Masters and their workmen, a most valuable class of so- 
ciety, 1 had almost said the most valuable, have leng 
yielded to a man ent that ought in my apprehension 
to be set aside. The management to which I allude, isthe 
mode and time of masters settling accounts, and making 
weekly a to their respective workmen. This 
part of their business is commonly transacted on Satur- 
day evening 





Poctry. 


EXTRACT 
From the conclusion of a Poem, composcd upon leaving 
School. 
- ee 
Dear native regions, I foretell, 
From what I at this farewell, 
That wheresoe’er my steps shall tend, * 
And wheresoe’er my course shall end, 
If in that hour u single tie 
Survive of local sympathy, 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you. 


Thus, when the sun, for rest 
Hath gained the ere west, 
Though his departing radiance fail 
Hy Leer the hs nie va 

in t he rows 
On the deat hills where firet he rose. 








TO A BUTTERFLY. 
—<—>- 


Stay near me—de not take thy flight ! 
A little longer stay in sight! 
Much converse do I find in thee, 
ne ng Siacy! a 

loat near me; do not yet 

Dead times revive’ in ag 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art ! 
A solemn image to my heart, 

My father’s family ! 


Ah! t, pleasant were the days, 
The time, when in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly ! 
- very hunter ver oo baa 
nm the : with leaps and sprin, 

MT followed on from brake to bush ‘abs 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. ie 








be MATRIMONY. 
——P- 


“ For nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.” 
Thompson. 
RARE 


How many, by caprice or lucre led, 

Haste indiscreetly to the marriage bed, 

With sordid views they join in Hymen’s chain, 
Ard think that gold can happiness obtain. 
Hence flow the evils of a wedded life, 

Incessant agen and domestic strife ; 
Wedlock no real happiness imparts, 

Where couples a eir hands, but not their hearts, 
Thrice happy they, whom purer motives guide, 
By virtue, friendship, and esteem allied ; 
Whose faithful bosoms feel a mutual flame ; 
Whose tempers, taste, and wishes are the same. 
Their happy hours in sweet succession move, 
The cares of life but give a zest te love ; 
Conjugal happiness is truly known, 

When the blest pair unite through Jove alone. 


Ls rifling. 





—— 





Literary 











ow, Sir, with much respect for every mov t, and 
every habit of my fellow citizens, I am krml of opinion, 
that any other night in the week (Friday’s for example) 
would be more proper. ‘The payments then made would 
enable workmen’s wives to carry their cash te the cheap- 
est market next day. ‘This would be an advantage ! 
The expence of drinking, and dissipation of time, 
would be avoided; and what is of still more import- 
ance, mer would rise on Sabbath mornings, tree from 
head-ache, would dress in their best. attire, and attend 
divine worship, with much advantage, in the safe com- 
pany of their wives and children. OTAC. 
Liverpool, 14th October, 1818. 





“PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—On perusing your Kaleidoscepe of Tuesday last, 
I observed the letter of Dramaticus, on the propriety of 
instituting a private theatre in Liverpool; and as my- 
self, and a few of my friends, are of opinion that 1t would 
meet with encouragement, (as it would afford a favour- 
able opportunity for the exercise of talent, to those who 
would wish to become members,) I should feel much ob- 
liged if Dramaticus will favour me with a personal in- 
terview en the subject, and signify the same in a note 
addressed to me, to be left at your office. 


A LOVER OF THE DRAMA. 





TO THE EDITOR, 





° r 





When told that their sailor is gone to his rest. 
Then peace to thee, Archy, the bark of the brave | 
Which sweeps her white ome oe the wandering wave 
Shall bear to the land of the Negro thy fame, 


Sir,—On perusing your esteemed Kaleidoscope, I find 
a paragraph subscribed Dramaticus, on establishing 
a private Theatre. Dramaticus may, I am confident, 





And those who have known thee will honour thy name : | 
And ob! in the hour that expandeth the soul, 
When friend, wife, and lev'd ones, go round with the 
bow}, " 
Will thy nawe be forgotten? Oh, no! the toast given | 
Will be—to bold Archy, who's anchor'’d in heaven. 
8. KL. 


(ane = | 
ON WILLIAM RODGERS, 
LATE BUGLEMAN OF HL. M. & SWALLOW, 
Iho died of the Stone, at the Army Hospital, Messina,'| 
in 1811, and was uried tu the Military Ground. | 
Shipmate a'vast !—bring too, for s‘death ! i 
Here's poor Will Rodgers out of breath ; | 
My bugle mute, without a tone, | 
My pipe put out by one sad stone ; | 
No more I'll hear the time-tongu'd bell, | 
Nor jolly troops proclains—** all's well" — | 
With guards all round, the watch is set, 
One bell is struck—I'll not stir yet, 
“Till che last bugle gives the route, ' 
Then I'l join chorus—turn about 
And rouse the jolly seldicrs out. 
A SHIPMATE: || 


| 
| 


| basis. My acquaintance extends to the knowledge of 


|| if he wall leave a line directed to F. at the Mercury-oftice, 


succeed in his undertaking, if placed on an ——s 
several whose desire joins my own in that respect ; and 


where he may be found, he shal] hear from 


fae 





70 THE EDITOR, 





Sin,—When I mentioned Hime's auction room as a 
lace appropriate for a private theatre, (which, by the 


TO THE EDITOR. 


> 


Sir,—If what is here sent be deemed worthy a 
place in the Kaleédoscope, it is very much at your ser- 
vice. If not, youare equally welcome to commit it to 
he ordeal.—I remain, yours, &c. &c. 

R. P, 


—-_ 


THE BIBLE DISSECTED, 


There are, in the Old Testament, 39 books, and 929 
chapters ; and in the New, there are 27 books, and 260 
chapters. How many books and chapters are there in 
the Bible ? 
Books, 39 Chapters, 929, in the Old Testament. 
7 ———  260,in the New Testament. 

66 1199 
There are 25,214 verses in the Old Testament. 
7,959 do. inthe New Ditto 
There are 592,459 words in the Old Testament, 
averaging 254 words to a verse. 
There are 181,255 words in the New Testament, 
averaging 22} to a verse. 
There are 2,728,100 letters in the Old ‘Testament, 
4 60.100th to a word. 
There are 858,580 letters in the New Testament, 
4 62.100th the average. 
There are 3,566,480 letters in the Bible. 
There are 1,889,720 letters more in the Old Testa- 
ment than in the New. 
There are in the Bible 5,566,48@ letcers, how long 
would a person be in counting them, supposing he 
could count 208 in a minute? He would be 12 days, 
9 hours, 12 minutes in counting them, reckoning 24 
hours to a day, which few could exceed in such a bu- 
siness ; and he would be 57 days in counting the num- 
ber of letters. at 8 hours a day, 
The name of Jehovah occurs 6855 times in the Old 


Testament; what proportion, therefore, does this word 
bear to all the other words in that book, 


6855)592459(864 Proportion, H 





The facts from which the foregoing 
formed, were taken by an; English Gent leman, j 
year 1772, at Amsterdam; from whom, and rhea 
another gentleman who made a similar calculati - 
1778, we have the following additions. =e 
The middle book of the Old Testam 
tar mas ee So 
e middle verse, 2. Chronicles, 2oth 
tween 17 and 18 verses. Sirtoechte tan, bes 
The middle line, 2, 
The 1 ha 
e least chapter in the Bible is the 117th 
The least verse, 1. Chronicles, 1st chopeer, st 
The 19th chapter 2, Kings, and 37th chapter [s 
are the same. ee 
Ezra 7th chapter 21st verse, has all the letters in the 


ee 


Uestions are 


ent is Proverh;, 


Chronicles, 4th chapter, 16th 


{lalphabet. 


The middle book in the New Test 
Epistie of Thessalonians. sent te» 
Thé middle chapter is between 15. and 14, Rom: 
The middle verse is Acts, 17th chapter, 17th y, oy 
The least verse is John, 14th chapter, 25th phony 
These facts are deserving of peculiar attention 
they are not generally known ; and they are said . 
have taken each gentleman nearly three years in the 
investigation. , 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 








Books in the Old,...39 | Inthe New, 2°71 T 
Chapters,......4...+4.929 ; oak * 
Verses,.......0-. 25,814 7,959} sih7; 
Words,..........592,439 181,253 | 7723 
Letters,.......2,721,100 858/300 | 5,566,499 
APOCRYPHA 
Chapters,...0..cssscccsee 183 
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SELECT BEAUTIES OF 
Chess. 


“ Ludimus offigiom belli.” s.....0..0.VIDA, 
a - 
GAME XV. 
—_- 


The White has the move, and wins the game ij 
TWO moves, 














Black. 
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SOLUTION, 


WHITE, BLACK 
1 Castle .... 1—7+- 1 King .... 2-3 
2 Castle.,...1—3-+ 2 King or bis 
Pawn .. 


White wins by a STALE Mate. 








Co Correspondents. 





The following postscript to a letter, received from a pf 
found classical ‘correspondent, appears to have > 
intended for publication ; although we conceived ths 
the entire epistle was meant exclusively for our privtt 
ear, until we were otherwise informed by a note si 
sequently received. The present postscript may 
be very intelligible, unless we recal to our readers 
collection, that a letter ap in the Kaleidow 
of the 12th instant, containing a warm encom 
upon the acting of Mr. KEAN, who was contrasted, 
the writer, with Mr. VANDENHOFF, much to i 
disparagement of the latter. We thought it but fat 
to annex, by way of note, an extract from a let d 
Mr. KEAN himself, in which he speaks in the hight 
terms of Mr. VanpENHOFF. (See Ké 

ge 54.) It is to this redeeming feature that the 
lowing note refers :— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—* I am requested by BULLER to say a word 
parting, on the subject of your referential Note # 
the foot of his Letter, which is, that all com 
of one Actor by another, are compliments of cours 
and mean nothing.—They are in fact ** vos of pr 
terea nihil,” 

With hopes of your amendment, 
I am, Mr. Editor, your’s to com 
OMINIE SAMPSON, 
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ye, I did not intend for publication,) 1 would be under- | 
stood to mean his /afe auction room, in Williamson. | 
Street. Fearing that it might act to the prejudice of 
Mr. Hime, I was induced to send you this explanation, | 
not doubting your regard for impartiality would induce 
you to insert it in the next Kaleidoscope. 


Saturday. DRAMATICUS. 





There is now growing in the demesne of Wm. Pal- 
mer, Esq. at Ishiud-house, Ashby-place, Loughborough, | 
# young pearmain tree, which has blossomed no less than | 
six times—so that the saitie tree has now (25th Sept.) 
actually upon it apples in four stages of perfection, full 
blossoms and young buds! 





2909 | 


The proportion which the word Jehovah bears to all 
the other words in the Gld ‘Testament is, a6 to 864 |) 


Sccretary to our Club, appellatively t 
* The Shades of Parnassus. 
14th October, 1819. 


‘ 





| We have received FANNY FuppF, ConsTANT READ 


ER, INSUMANITAS,—J. K.—A COMMON PorTER 
J. F.—R. D.—the GreEN Goin, and the contbl 
ation of the Account of Ardrah. 


—_————!, 





nearly, the fraction being nearly equal to half; that is, | 

tuking all the words of the Old Testament, we should 

find the word Jehovah come in about every 864 words. 

The word And occurs in the Bible 46227 times ; 

what proportion does that bear to the other words ? 

46227 )7735692(17 nearly, 2. ¢. in the whole Bible. 
46227 
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Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Casi 


Printed, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 


Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Streets " 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street ;, Mh 





The word And will occur once in rather ess than 17 : 
3. 








P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Swit, 
No. 59, Gerasd Street, jor ready money onlys 
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